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PRIVATELY 
OWNED 
FARMS 
IN 

ALBERTA 


Over  82  percent  of  the  32,000,000  acres  of  farm  land  that  is 
owned  in  Alberta  is  owned  by  private  individuals.  Another 
18,000,000  acres  are  rented,  of  which  71  percent  are  operated 
by  individuals. 

Chuck  Sterling,  statistician  with  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reports  that  private  individuals  own  or  rent  almost 
39,000,000  acres  (78%)  of  the  province's  total  farm  land. 
Partnerships  own  or  rent  5,000,000  acres,  family  businesses 
own  or  rent  another  3,000,000  acres  and  the  remaining  3,000,- 
000  acres  are  owned  or  rented  by  institutions,  incorporated 
businesses  and  other  types  of  organizations. 

The  total  land  base  in  Alberta  is  157,000,000  acres,  and  the 
land  in  farms  is  about  31.4  percent  of  this  total  or  49,500,000 


United  Farmers  Farm  Supply 
Centres: 

Calgary  4635  -  1st  Street  S.E. 
Edmonton  1 2243  Mount  Lawn  Rd. 
Lethbridge  3131  -  2nd  Avenue  N. 
Red  Deer  5440  -  45th  Street 
and  at 

Airdrie,  Camrose,  Claresholm,  Falher, 
Grande  Prairie,  Grimshaw,  Hanna, 
Oyen,  Provost,  Stettler,  Spruce 
Grove,  Two  Hills,  Vermilion,  Vulcan 
and  Westlock. 


1973  Rural  Real  Estate  Values  in  Alberta 

The  "1973  Rural  Real  Estate  Values  in  Alberta  Report"  shows 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  approximately  37  percent  in  the 
total  acreage  sold  in  the  province  last  year  compared  with  1972, 
and  that  there  was  a  corresponding  7.4  percent  increase  in 
average  rural  real  estate  values  per  acre. 

According  to  the  report,  the  fourth  to  be  compiled  by  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture's  Resource  Economics 
Branch,  the  average  value  of  rural  real  estate  transacted  in  the 
province  last  year  was  $102  per  acre,  based  on  sales  of  about 
3.3  million  acres  of  land  for  a  total  value  in  excess  of  $343,- 
000,000.  The  comparable  value  per  acre  in  1972  was  $95  per 
acre  with  2.4  million  acres  changing  hands. 

The  report  also  shows  that  on  a  provincial  basis  8.2  percent  of 
the  total  seeded  acreage  changed  ownership  in  1973  compared 
with  5.8  percent  in  1972. 

The  last  section  of  the  report  covers  rural  real  estate  sales 
within  a  defined  area  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  In  the  Edmon- 
ton region  about  26  percent  of  the  land  that  changed  hands  was 
either  non-agricultural  or  it  was  intended  for  non-agricultural 
use  compared  with  18  percent  in  the  Calgary  region.  Overall 
real  estate  values  in  the  Calgary  region  were  somewhat  higher 
than  those  in  the  Edmonton  region.  This  difference  is  partic- 
ularly noticeable  in  the  0-5  acre  class. 
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NEW  AGENCY  OPENS 
AT  PARADISE  VALLEY 


The  Paradise  Valley  Agency 

United  Farmers  has  Petroleum 
Agencies  throughout  Alberta  — 
from  Manning  in  the  North  to 
Milk  River  in  the  South  and  from 
Bay  Tree  in  the  West  to  Empress 
in  the  East.  United  Farmers 
entered  the  petroleum  distribu- 
tion field  in  1935  and  over  the 
years  has  built  and  become 
associated  with  141  Agencies 
and  Member-Associations 
throughout  Alberta. 

As  the  newest  Agency  in 
United  Farmers'  Petroleum  Di- 
vision, Paradise  Valley  can't,  as 
yet,  compare  gallonage  with  any 
of  the  other  Agencies,  but  when 
it  comes  to  scenic  location, 
Paradise  Valley  can  claim  a  top 
rating. 


Paradise  Valley 

Situated  north  and  east  of 
Wainwright,  Paradise  Valley  is 
surrounded  by  rolling  hills, 
wooded  areas  and  some  of  rural 
Alberta's  top  grain  growing  land. 
The  town  itself  is  small,  but 
there  are  six  grain  elevators  and 
last  year  over  1,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  went  through  these  ele- 
vators. Cattle  are  also  raised  in 
this  beautiful  part  of  Alberta, 
but  mostly  it's  a  grain  growing 
area  with  many  farms  that  were 
homesteaded  by  the  parents  and 
grandparents  of  today's  owners. 
Three  of  these  families  have  won 
Master  Farm  Family  Awards. 
The  Chris  Oester  Family  in  1960, 


the  Don  Purser  Family  in  1967, 
and  the  Lawrence  Teasdale  Fam- 
ily in  1972. 

The  village  of  Paradise  Valley 
has  three  new  buildings  which  it 
can  be  proud  of  —  the  Church  of 
God,  the  Three  Cities  Agriplex, 
and  United  Farmers  Petroleum 
Agency. 

The  Church  of  God  is  an  $80,- 
000  beautiful  edifice,  that  is  a 
credit  to  Paradise  Valley  and  to 
the  members  of  this  church. 

The  Three  Cities  Agriplex  cost 
$100,000.  Some  of  the  money 
came  from  a  centennial  grant 
but  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
building  must  be  given  to  the 
people  of  McLaughlin,  River- 
course,  Paradise  Valley  and  sur- 
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rounding  areas  who  donated 
endless  hours  of  their  time  to 
raise  money  and  build  the  Agri- 
plex. 

The  New  Agency 

The  third  new  building  at  Par- 
adise Valley  may  not  be  in  the 
same  architectural  category,  but 
it  certainly  doesn't  take  a  back 
seat  when  compared  to  petrole- 
um agencies.  The  brand  new 
plant  at  Paradise  Valley  incor- 
porates some  new  ideas  that  are 
not  only  visually  attractive  but 
practical  as  well  —  and  it  was 
built  by  United  Farmers'  Farm 
Supply  Division. 

The  new  Agency  has  two 
10,000  gallon  tanks,  three  5,000 
gallon  tanks  and  one  3,000  gal- 
lon tank.  It's  the  first  Agency  to 
have  a  glass  front  door  as  well 
as  a  store  front  glass  window. 
Inside  there  is  panelling  and 
pegboard  which  has  already 
been  utilized  for  attractive  dis- 
plays. 

Walter  and  Delia  Lysons 

The  Paradise  Valley  area  is 
productive,  the  Agency  is  new 
and  attractive  and  Walter  Ly- 
sons, and  his  wife  Delia,  are  two 
more  reasons  why  the  Paradise 
Valley  Agency  should  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Born  in  Vermilion,  Walter  re- 
ceived his  schooling  at  Tolland 
and  then  went  on  to  graduate 
from  the  Vermilion  School  of 
Agriculture. 

From  1957  - 1963,  he  managed 
a  farm  for  his  sister,  Thelma 
Swaney  of  Vermilion,  and  then 
went  to  work  as  an  elevator 
agent  for  Alberta  Pacific  Grain  at 
Kitscoty  and  later  Paradise  Val- 
ley. In  1969,  Walter  joined  the 
Alberta  Wheat  Pool  Repair  De- 
partment, and  in  1974  he  became 
United  Farmers'  Agent  in  Para- 
dise Valley. 

Walter  grew  up  on  the  family 
farm  near  Tolland  where  his 
family  was  engaged  in  mixed 
farming.  One  of  his  brothers 
farms  at  Tolland  and  another 
brother  is  Art  Lysons,  who  has 
been  United  Farmers'  Agent  at 
Tolland  for  over  14  years. 


Walter  and  Delia  Lysons 

Walter's  attractive  wife,  Delia, 
was  originally  a  Vermilion  girl 
whose  family  moved  to  Mar- 
shall, Saskatchewan,  and  then 
moved  back  to  Vermilion.  Delia 
is  planning  to  drive  the  school 
bus,  and  at  the  present  time  she 
hauls  the  rural  mail  and  works 
as  a  spare  in  the  Post-Office. 

She's  keeping  the  books  at 
the  Agency  now,  and  will  be 
helping  her  husband  in  his  new 
business. 

The  Lysons  have  a  vivacious 
daughter,  Marlene,  (Mrs.  Alex 
Flewell)  who  took  many  of  the 
pictures  shown  on  these  pages 
and  a  son  Kenny,  6,  who  is  busy 
setting  a  record  logging  up  mile- 
age on  his  new  bike. 


Walter  and  Delia  are  well 
known  and  liked  in  the  commu- 
nity and  many  of  their  friends 
came  to  the  barbecue  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  official 
opening  at  Paradise  Valley.  The 
opening  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess with  many  people  calling  in 
to  visit  the  new  United  Farmers 
Petroleum  Agency  —  have  some 
succulent  hamburgers  cooked 
by  Leigh  Olmstead  of  the  Infor- 
mation Service  Division,  and 
wish  the  Lysons  every  success 
in  their  new  business. 

The  first  customers  signed  up 
at  the  Agency  were:  D.  Gordon 
Teasdale,  George  Young,  Mal- 
colm Kitching,  Richard  Haydu, 
E.  Jim  Swayne,  Donald  K.  Dea- 
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Harold  Lee,  marketing  supervisor,  and  Agents  Walter  Lysons,  Paradise  Valley, 
Bill  Garnett,  Vermilion,  and  Art  Lysons,  Tolland. 


Paradise  Valley  Agency's  first  custom- 
ers Gordon  and  Jenny  Teasdale  and  a 
visitor  from  County  Durham,  Bill  Fell. 


Doing  the  honors  at  the  ribbon  cutting  ceremony  on  behalf  of  United  Farmers. 
Dan  Manderson,  Ryley,  2nd  Vice-President;  Stuart  Inge,  Lloydminster,  Delegate 
from  the  Vermilion  River  area;  Harold  Lee,  Marketing  Supervisor  and  Gordon 
Chisholm,  Region  Manager,  North,  of  United  Farmers  Petroleum  Division. 


Delegate  Stuart  Inge  made  sure  the 
guests  were  well  taken  care  of. 


ville,  Howard  Lawrence,  Law- 
rence &  Art  Teasdale,  Albert  and 
Jim  Teasdale,  Parke  Dobson, 
Frank  Brassington,  David  Bras- 
sington,  Donald  C.  Churchill 
Sr.,  Robert  Willis  and  Charles 
Redmond.  Interestingly  enough, 
Gordon  Teasdale  was  Walter's 
first  customer  and  was  also  the 
first  caller  at  the  Official  Open- 
ing. 

The  prize  winners  at  the  open- 
ing were:  $50  Worth  of  Product 
—  Brian  Nelson,  McLaughlin; 
$25  Worth  of  Product  —  W.D. 
Block,  Paradise  Valley;  $25 
Worth  of  Product  —  Jim  Young, 
Lloydminster;  and  winners  of 
the  liquid  detergent  were:  C. 
Morgan,  Marshall;   Alwyn  El- 


liott, McLaughlin;  Mrs.  A.W. 
Leavitt,  Edmonton  and  M.  Kitch- 
ing,  Paradise  Valley. 

United  Farmers  is  the  only 
major  petroleum  marketing 
company  that  is  totally  owned 
by  Alberta's  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  only  top  quality 
petroleum  products  are  sold. 
Customers  realize  substantial 
savings  on  every  gallon  of  fuel 
or  oil,  and  every  pound  of  grease 
they  purchase.  Each  year  mil- 
lion of  dollars  in  dividends  are 
returned  in  cash  to  the  member- 
owner  of  United  Farmers.  To  all 
these  factors,  add  two  more 
important  factors  —  Walter  and 
Delia  Lysons,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  give  efficient  and  relia- 


ln  the  big  yellow  tent  —  Gordon  Chis- 
holm greets  and  meets  the  visitors  at 
the  opening. 


ble  service.  When  you  put  these 
all  together  they  spell  success 
and  that's  what  we  all  sincerely 
wish  Walter  and  Delia  in  their 
new  business. 
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NEW 

AGENTS  IN  74 


John  Yanc 

United  Farmers  Agent 
Fort  Macleod 

Since  April  2,  1974,  when  John  Yanco  became 
Inited  Farmers  Agent  at  Fort  Macleod  he  has 
lade  a  determined  effort  to  increase  sales  at  the 

agency  —  and  some  of  the  results  of  his  industry 
re  beginning  to  show.  As  at  the  end  of  July, 

1 974,  light  product  sales  had  increased  20.9%, 
lotor  oils  35%  and  grease  36.2%. 
John  is  originally  from  the  Fort  Macleod  area 
id  received  his  schooling  at  Pearce.  He  owned 

ind  operated  a  service  station  and  body  shop  in 

:ort  Macleod  for  a  number  of  years  and  prior  to 
lat  farmed  at  Pearce. 

John  and  his  good  wife  Frances  are  determined 
make  the  Agency  one  of  United  Farmers  best. 
:rances  is  with  the  school  board  but  during  the 
summer  months  she  has  devoted  her  full  time  to 
lelping  out  at  the  pumps  and  doing  the  books, 
le  plans  to  give  her  husband  all  the  help  she 
)ssibly  can  in  his  new  business.  Even  the 
fancos  eight  year  old  son  Richard  is  trying  to  help 
id  he  now  has  a  uniform  that  matches  his  dad's 
id  was  especially  made  for  him. 


Vernon  L.  Frey 
United  Farmers  Agent 
Josephburg 

Active  in  community  and  agricultural  organi- 
zations, Vernon  Frey  became  the  United  Farmers' 
agent  at  Josephburg  on  July  5,  1974. 

Born  in  Fort  Saskatchewan,  Vernon  attend* 
the  local  district  and  Good  Hope  schools.  He  was 
raised  on  the  family  farm  and  20  years  ago, 
bought  his  own  farm  where  he  still  lives  and  farm: 
and  is  interested  in  exotic  cattle  breeding. 

For  ten  years  he  was  in  the  general  trucki 
business  and  was  2nd  operator  of  fertilizer  dl 
bution  for  the  Sherritt  Gordon  Mines  in  Fort  Sas- 
katchewan for  12  years. 

A  member  of  the  Josephburg  AgrlculU 
Society  and  the  Good  Hope  Community  CI 
Vernon  takes  a  keen  interest  in  sports.  He 
shareholder  in  the  Josephburg  Curling  Club,  er 
joys  golfing,  is  an  avid  snowmobile  fan,  and  the 
whole  family  partakes  in  this  sport.  The  famil 
consists  of  Vernon's  wife  Evelyn  and  their  dau( 
ters  Karen  and  Cheryl  and  son  Kevin. 

An  office  has  been  set  up  at  the  Agency  a- 
will  be  open  from  8  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  —  Moi 
Friday,  and  8  A.M.  to  12  A  M.  on  Sau  la\ 


To  John  Yanco  and  Vernon  Frey  — 
Every  Success  in  their  new  businesses  as 
United  Farmers'  Agents. 


ELECTED  BY 
ACCLAMATION 


NEW 

DELEGATE 


Representing  the  Pincher  Creek  area  is  Marcel 
ochstein,  who  had  been  the  Delegate  for  this 
rea  from  1970  - 1973.  He  was  recently  elected  by 
cclamation  to  again  represent  this  area. 
Born  and  raised  in  the  Pincher  Creek  area,  Mr. 
ochstein  has  been  prominent  in  many  farm  and 
ommunity  organizations.  For  seven  years  he  was 
Reeve  of  the  M.D.  of  Pincher  Creek  and  president 
f  the  Pincher  Creek  Co-op.  He  was  president  of 
ie  United  Rural  Electric  Co-op  for  14  years  and 
he  Foothills  Mutual  Telephone  Co.  for  28  years; 

director  of  the  Pincher  Creek  Agricultural 
ociety  for  five  years;  a  club  leader  in  4H  for  ten 
ears;  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for 
years  and  a  member  of  Unifarm. 
n  his  agricultural  business,  Mr.  Hochstein 
aises  grain  and  beef.  He  and  his  wife  Pearl  have 
our  sons  —  Edwin,  Delmore,  Lester  and  Patrick. 


Recently  elected  to  the  delegate  body  of  United 
Farmers  is  Robert  Snider.  He  will  represent  the 
Camrose  South  area  and  will  replace  Mervin  Giem 
of  Ferintosh  who  was  elected  to  the  Board 
Directors  at  the  1974  Annual  Meeting. 

Born  in  Camrose,  Mr.  Snider's  farm  is  locate 
at  R.R.  #2,  New  Norway,  and  he  is  a  pedigreed 
seed  grower.  At  the  present  time,  he  is  president 
of  the  Edberg  Unifarm  Local  and  a  member  of  the 
Alberta  Wheat  Pool  Advisory  Committee.  Prior  to 
his  election  as  Delegate,  Mr.  Snider  was  a 
member  of  United  Farmers  Advisory  Committee 
for  Subdistrict  #37.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Uni- 
farm and  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers  Association. 

Mr.  Snider  and  his  wife  Rosemary  have  three 
children,  Duane,  Steven  and  Johnny.  For  hobbies 
Mr.  Snider  enjoys  gardening  and  trimming  trees 
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ALBERTAN 

OF  THE  MONTH 


Herman  Hammermeister 

A  Far  Cry  From  the 
Makeshift  Pigsty 

Physical  environment  is  one 
of  the  major  factors  that  has 
made  the  difference  in  today's 
modern  pig  production.  Thermo- 
stats can  control  the  tempera- 
ture in  barns  —  manure  can  be 
gathered  automatically  —  elec- 
trically timed  feeders  can  mea- 
sure out  the  ration  of  premixed 
feed   at   prescribed  intervals. 


Many  of  the  pigs  raised  today 
may  never  see  daylight,  but 
controlled  environment  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  way  to  achieve 
optimum  health,  performance 
and  profit. 

An  old  Stigma  Lingers 

Walk  in,  take  a  deep  breath, 
and  then  just  remember  that 
you're  in  a  hog  barn.  If  you've 
been  in  hog  barns  before,  you'll 


find  it  rather  difficult  to  adjust  to 
the  fact  that  hog  barns  just  don't 
have  to  smell  the  way  they  used 
to.  Gone  is  any  offensive  odor 
—  the  air  is  fresh  and  clean. 

Reputations  are  hard  to  live 
down  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  pig  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  a  lot  sweeter 
in  many  people's  minds.  For 
many  years  the  pig  has  been 
relegated  to  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  barnyard  social  ladder.  He 
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ate  the  kitchen  scraps  and  the 
vegetable  wastes  and  loved  a 
mud  hole  on  a  hot  day. 

But  the  pig  is  really  a  superior 
animal.  Given  a  chance,  he  is 
scrupulously  clean  and  discrim- 
inating in  what  he  eats.  He  is 
tough,  adaptable,  efficient,  pro- 
lific, and  on  his  way  to  a  much 
higher  level  of  public  esteem. 

Herman  Hammermeister 
Calmar,  Alberta 

Herman  Hammermeister  is 
one  man  who  appreciates  the 
many  differences  that  a  confined 
hog  barn  setup  can  make.  Raised 
on  his  family's  farm  in  the 
Westlock  area,  Herman  and  his 
brother  went  on  their  own  in  a 
mixed  farming  enterprise.  In 
1960  Herman  sold  his  share  to 
his  brother  and  moved  toCalmar, 
where  he  acquired  half  a  section 
and  gradually  increased  his 
stock  until  he  had  65  head  of 
cattle,  200  hogs,  35  sows  —  and 
a  lot  of  hard  work. 

For  the  last  five  years  or  so, 
Herman  has  been  considering  a 
new  hog  barn  and  an  automated 
operation  as  he  felt  that  in  order 
to  keep  going  he  would  have  to 
get  bigger.  Although  he  had 
many  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  farming  and  livestock 
production,  Herman  took  the 
time  to  read  about  the  many  new 
innovations  in  hog  production 
and  visited  some  new  hog  barns. 
In  particular,  he  was  impressed 
by  Loris  Maschmeyer's  place  in 
Bruderheim.  From  this  research 
and  discussions  with  United 
Farmers'  Farmstead  Develop- 
ment Department,  Edmonton, 
came  the  design  for  his  farrow 
to  finish  operation  and  the  result 
is  innovative  and  practical. 

Barn 

The  barn  is  144'  x  36'  and  has 
a  plywood  exterior.  Four  inch 
insulation  was  used  in  the  walls 
and  6"  in  the  ceiling.  The  inside 
is  lined  with  Sylvacote  which 
can  be  washed  down  with  a 
hose. 

The  utility,  boiler  and  feed 
rooms  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
barn.  The  farrowing  unit  is  at 
one  end  of  the  complex  and  the 
finishing  unit  is  on  the  other 
side.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Hammer- 
meister doesn't  have  to  walk 
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Herman  and  Adeline  Hammermeister  The  boiler  room, 
and  Ray  Black. 


Mr.  Hammermeister  and  Ray  Black,  United 
worked  closely  with  the  Hammermeisters . 


Farmers'  Sales  Representative,  who 


from  one  end  to  the  other  end  of 
the  building  when  he  is  in  the 
utility,  feed,  or  boiler  rooms. 

Ventilation 

There  are  five  baffle  type  fans 
in  the  finishing  section  of  the 
barn  and  two  in  the  farrowing. 
Any  good  ventilation  system 
begins  with  a  sound,  well  con- 
structed, well  insulated,  airtight 


building.  The  farrowing  barn  is 
kept  at  70°  -  75°  and  the 
finishing  barn  around  60°.  A 
ventilation  system  must  be  de- 
signed to  serve  specific  needs. 
The  fans  provide  an  even  flow  of 
air  in  easy  steps  as  the  ventila- 
tion rate  is  increased  or  de- 
creased. 

Basically  a  good  ventilation 
system  should  provide  fresh  air 
—   remove   excess  moisture, 
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gases  and  foul  air  —  and  provide 
a  comfortable  atmosphere  for 
stock.  Mr.  Hammermeister's 
system  does  this,  and  as  any 
good  hog  man  knows,  the  more 
comfortable  the  hogs  are,  the 
faster  they  will  finish. 

Pigs  are  very  sensitive  to  heat 
and  cold  and  that's  why  confine- 
ment building  systems  have  be- 
come a  major  factor  in  produc- 
tion. Feed  costs  are  cut  down 
considerably  and  the  ratio  of 
gain  is  greater.  The  controls  for 
the  ventilation  are  in  the  centre 
of  the  alleyways  at  eye  level. 
Each  fan  has  its  own  individual 
panel. 

Pit  Ventilation 

Manure  is  stored  in  two  4' 
wide  and  8'  deep  gutters  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  barn.  Fans 
draw  the  noxious  air  from  the 
pits.  The  manure  is  pumped 
through  portholes  on  the  outside 
of  the  barn  into  a  honey  wagon. 
The  pits  are  emptied  about  every 
six  weeks. 

Pens 

Mr.  Hammermeister  had  United 
Farmers  build  the  barn  and  do 
the  installations  except  for  the 
penning.  United  Farmers  sup- 
plied the  material  and  Herman 
put  the  penning  in  himself.  The 
pens  are  5'  x  16'.  The  slatted 
floors  are  sloped  3/8"  per  foot. 
At  the  back  of  the  pens  there  is 
36'  high  galvanized  metal,  24 
gauge. 

Family  Farm 

With  his  many  years  of  practi- 
cal experience  in  farming  and 
raising  stock,  Herman  felt  he 
must  produce  more  and   get       Kids  will  be  kids. 
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bigger  in  order  to  have  an 
economical  operation  on  his  1 12 
section  of  land.  He  had  always 
kept  quite  a  few  hogs  and 
decided  to  make  this  his  major 
operation.  If  he  dropped  some 
feeder  cattle  and  some  cows, 
Herman  felt  he  would  be  able  to 
feed  close  to  1 ,000  hogs  and 
have  to  buy  only  a  small  amount 
of  feed.  Dairying,  Herman  felt, 
might  be  more  lucrative,  but  it 
would  also  demand  more  of  his 
time  and  he  preferred  raising 
hogs. 

Another  major  consideration 
was  that  this  is  a  family  farm. 
With  the  exception  of  the  baby, 
Terry,  Mrs.  Hammermeister  and 
the  older  children  Barbara,  13 
and  Glen  11 ,  have  always  pitched 
in  and  helped  and  Herman, 
although  he  is  still  a  young  man, 
was  looking  ahead  to  building  a 
business  for  his  family. 

Oats  and  barley  are  his  main 
crop  and  the  oats,  last  year, 
yielded  almost  100  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  barley,  65  -  70 
bushels  to  the  acre.  A  mixer  is 
used  to  mix  the  oats  and  barley. 
Herman  briefly  tried  a  chisel  but 
he  has  stayed  with  the  plow  and 
finds  it  much  better,  as  do  many 
people  in  this  area.  With  the 
plow,  he  finds  he  can  turn  under 
the  heaviest  stubble.  He  never 
burns  straw  and  the  heavy  appli- 
cation of  nitrogen  he  used, 
helps  the  plowed  down  straw 
decompose  faster. 

Before  building  his  new  hog 
barn,  Mr.  Hammermeister  had 
United  Farmers  build  a  larger 
machinery  shed  for  him.  It  is  an 
attractive  building,  cladded  with 
Turquoise  Colortone  Galvanized 
Metal.  His  next  step  will  be  to 
complete  the  penning  and  install 
automatic  feeders.  When  he  gets 
his  production  up  to  1,000  hogs 
per  year,  Herman  feels  that  with 
the  new  barn  and  systems,  he 
will  only  have  to  spend  about 
one  hour  per  day  in  the  hog  barn 
and  a  lot  of  that  time  will  be 
spent  on  looking  after  sows  and 
young  pigs. 

Adeline  Hammermeister  is 
very  involved  in  the  running  of 
her  husband's  business.  Her 
mother  and  father,  the  Leonard 
Saars,  farm  in  this  area  and  her 
sister,  who  is  married  to  Her- 
man's brother,  Stanley,  also  live 


Ray  Black  checks  the  equipment. 
nearby. 

Adeline  was  raised  on  her 
family's  farm  and  attended  Hum- 
ble School.  She  is  very  much  a 
working  partner  with  her  hus- 
band and  when  Herman  is  in  the 
field,  she  feeds  the  pigs,  milks 
the  cows  and  assists  with  litters. 
In  fact,  Adeline  is  an  invaluable 
help  to  her  husband  on  their 
farm. 

Herman  Hammermeister  is  a 
progressive  farmer,  who  is 
building  a  business  for  himself 
and  for  his  young  family.  He  felt 
this  was  not  the  time  to  stand 
still  and  go  on  as  he  had  before. 
His  new  automated  hog  raising 


system  has  eliminated  a  lot  of 
hard  work  and  a  lot  of  the 
tedious  work,  that  his  children 
will  never  have  to  do. 

Having  been  involved  in 
raising  hogs  for  a  number  of 
years,  Herman  can  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  difference  between 
raising  hogs  before,  and  how  it 
is  now  with  an  automated  sys- 
tem. 

A  man  of  the  land,  Herman 
Hammermeister  and  his  family 
are  a  prototype  of  Alberta's  pro- 
gressive and  productive  family 
farmers.  The  United  Farmers 
salutes  him  as  Albertan  of  the 
Month. 
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AGENT 


Vjr"    1  Ht.  "SERVICE  AS  GOOD  AS  THE 
Ti>T/rMVT'TIJ  BEST  AND  BETTER  THAN 
M  WlM  1  n  THE  REST 


slope  area,  Jake  Fehr  later  home-  machinery  and  farm  fuel  busi-  berta.  While  in  Valleyview,  Jake 

steaded   in  1928  in  northern  ness.  served  as  Mayor  for  five  years 

Alberta.  He  worked  at  fuel  agencies  in  and  also  acted  as  Justice  of  the 

Except  for  a  two  year  sojourn  Grande  Prairie,  was  a  sales  Peace, 

in  the  grocery  business,  Jake  representative  for  Union  Tractor 

has  always  been  closely  associ-  Ltd.  and  then  took  over  a  bulk 


and  Helen  Fehr 
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In  1960,  Jake  became  Petrole- 
um Manager  at  the  Red  Deer 
Co-op.  In  1965,  he  joined  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta  as  the  Petro- 
leum Marketing  Supervisor  for 
Petroleum  Area  #3.  The  Fehrs 
moved  to  Hanna  where  they 
remained  until  August,  1967, 
when  Jake  became  United  Farm- 
ers Agent  at  the  Red  Deer 
Agency. 

His  association  in  the  petrole- 
um business  has  given  Jake  a 
lot  of  practical  experience  and 
know-how  that  could  help  him 
be  a  successful  Agent.  And  Jake 
Fehr  is  certainly  that,  as  attested 
to  by  his  constantly  increasing 
sales  volume,  the  awards  he  has 
won  and  the  friends  he  has 
made. 

Some  years  ago,  there  were 
rumors  that  Gulf  was  consid- 
ering closing  their  bulk  plant  in 
Red  Deer.  Jake  recognized  this 
as  an  opportunity  to  increase  his 
volume.  He  contacted  many  of 
Gulf's  customers  and  let  them 
know  of  the  services  he  could 
offer.  Jake  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  you  just  don't  sit  back 
ind  hope  that  customers  will 


come  flocking  in.  He  has  agres- 
sively  pursued  his  share  of 
business  and  Jake  also  makes 
sure  that  he  listens  to  his 
customers  and  potential  cus- 
tomers and  finds  out  what  they 
want.  He  gives  them  honest 
answers  and  is  prepared  to  back 
up  these  answers. 

Jake  will  explain  that  by  being 
a  member  and  customer,  you 
become  a  shareholder  in  your 
own  company  —  and  collect  the 
returns.  He  also  feels  Farm 
Calls  are  an  important  sales  tool 
that  can  be  used  effectively. 

On  his  Farm  Calls,  Jake  intro- 
duces himself  and  says  he  repre- 
sents United  Farmers.  He  finds 
out  what  the  potential  customer 
expects  from  a  petroleum  agent. 
He  encourages  him  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  Jake  makes  sure  he 
knows  his  business  so  that  he 
can  give  knowledgeable  an- 
swers. And  Jake  confidently 
tells  the  potential  customer  that 
his  service  is  "good  as  the  best 
and  better  than  the  rest". 

Satisfied  customers  are  Jake's 
best  advertising  and  he  gives 
every  consideration  to  keeping 


them  that  way.  He  appreciates 
how  vital  a  reliable  fuel  supply 
is  to  his  customers,  so  they  can 
keep  working  when  the  weather 
i;s  good. 

Helen  Fehr  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous help  to  Jake  in  their 
business.  She  takes  care  of  the 
books,  answers  the  telephone 
and  waits  on  customers  at  the 
agency.  In  addition,  the  Fehrs 
have  a  full  time  driver. 

Jake  set  a  goal  for  himself  in 
1973  to  sell  700,000  gallons. 
When  he  took  over  the  Agency  in 
1967,  yearly  sales  were  about 
300,000  gallons.  Well,  Jake  cer- 
tainly achieved  that  goal  in  1973 
and  again  this  year,  he's  show- 
ing a  healthy  increase  in  hi 
sales  of  light  products. 

Jake  and  Helen  Fehr  are  peo- 
ple of  integrity  —  responsible 
people  —  people  who  are  warm 
and  take  pride  in  their  associa- 
tion with  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta.  The  United  Farmer  takes 
pleasure  in  saluting  Jake  Fehr 
as  Agent  of  the  Month  and 
paying  tribute  to  Helen  Fehr  as 
the  'Gal  Behind  the  Gallons 
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E.  J.H. 


ALOHA 


To  many  people  associate( 
with  United  Farmers,  the  initials 
E.J.H.  are  familiar. 

Maybe  they  haven't  been  seen 
on  any  head  office  correspon- 
dence for  a  couple  of  years,  but 
these  well  known  initials  are  still 
remembered  by  many  people 
associated  with  Ed.  Hutchison, 
who  was  Supervisor  of  Petrole- 
um Accounting. 

After  35  years  with  United 
Farmers,  Ed  retired  in  1972.  His 
many  friends  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  that  Ed  won  a  trip  for  two  to 
Hawaii  in  the  Kinsmen  Awards 
at  the  Calgary  Stampede. 

Congratulations,  Ed.  It 
couldn't  happen  to  a  nicer  per- 
son!!! 


E.J.H. 


1 
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GIVE  YOUR  POOCH  A 
COUNTRY  VACATION 


(EDMONTON     »     OLD  FORT  SASK.  RD. 

Map  to  the  Bow  Wow  Inn  Ltd. 

Bring  Him  to  the  Bow  Wow 
Inn 

United  Farmers  has  built  many 
farm  buildings  for  various  pur- 
poses —  arch  buildings  for 
machine  sheds  and  storage 
sheds,  dairy  and  horse  barns, 
pole  buildings  for  feed  storage, 
cattle  shelters,  environment  con- 
trolled buildings  for  dairy,  hogs 
and  poultry  —  the  list  is  long 
and  varied,  but  the  building  the 
Le  Clercs  have  is  the  first  for 
United  Farmers  —  it  is  a  dog 
kennel. 

Annetta  and  Leon  Le  Clerc 

Originally  from  Saskatch- 
ewan, Annetta  and  Leon  Le 
Clerc  moved  to  Alberta  in  1965. 
They  had  both  been  raised  on 
farms  and  were  now  living  and 
working  in  Edmonton  —  Annetta 
with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Leon  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals.  But 
their  desire  was  to  live  in  the 
country.  They  had  some  horses 
and  needed  a  place  to  keep 
them,  so  in  1970  they  bought 
land  about  35  miles  from  Ed- 
monton. And  it  is  a  magnificent 
piece  of  property,  wooded  and 
treed  with  rolling  hills,  quiet  and 
peaceful  —  and  a  place  to 
breathe.  It  also  meant  that  Leon 
would  have  to  drive  into  Edmon- 
ton every  day  but  this  factor, 
plus  the  loss  of  other  conven- 
iences they  had  in  Edmonton, 
was  overshadowed  by  their  de- 
sire to  live  in  the  country.  The  Le 
Clercs  have  never  looked  back  or 
regretted  their  move. 


Both  Annetta  and  Leon  have 
always  had  a  special  feeling  for 
animals  and  they  decided  they 
would  build  a  kennel  for  dogs 
and  cats  where  people  could 
confidently  leave  their  pets. 


Annetta  and  Leon  and  every 
consideration  was  given  so  that 
any  dogs  left  in  their  care  would 
be  well  cared  for. 

The  physical  facilities  are  ex- 
cellent. Chain  link  wiring  in 


The  first  dog  kennel  building  built  by  the 
Farmstead  Development  Department, 
Edmonton. 

Building  and  Facilities 

Working  with  the  Farmstead 
Development  Department  in  Ed- 
monton, a  design  for  the  build- 
ing was  decided  upon  and  an 
arch  rib  building  32  x  40  feet 
with  standard  2V2"  insulation 
was  built  for  the  Le  Clercs. 

The  inside  work  was  done  by 


Exercise  and  fresh  air. 


pens  to  protect  paws  and  teeth 
and  each  pet  has  its  own  cage 
inside  as  well  as  room  outside. 
The  runs  are  20'  long  so  the 
dogs  can  get  lots  of  exercise. 
The  kennels  have  sloped  floors 
to  facilitate  cleaning  and  drying. 
Annetta  feels  that  if  given  a 
chance,  most  dogs  are  very 
clean,  the  same  as  cats.  If  you 
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keep  them  in  a  facility  that  is 
cleaned  when  needed,  the  dog 
will  normally  keep  it  very  clean. 
The  cages  for  big  dogs  are 
cleaned  once  or  twice  daily  and 
for  the  little  dogs,  two  to  three 
times  daily.  With  the  system 
and  facilities  at  Bow  Wow  Inn 
Limited,  the  cleaning  is  simpli- 
fied —  the  dog  waste  is  picked 
up  and  the  cages  are  hosed 
down.  They  are  also  disinfected 
after  each  dog  leaves. 

T.L.C. 

And  of  prime  importance  — 
attention  is  paid  to  each  dog  as 
Annetta  feels  that  a  main  ingre- 
dient in  caring  for  dogs  is 
tender,  loving  care.  The  pet 
owner  is  asked  if  the  dog  has 
any  particular  eating  habits  — 
any  allergies  —  is  going  to  come 
into  heat  or  if  it  is  frightened  of 
certain  things. 

Feeding  is  basically  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  size  of 
the  dog.  This  is  not  a  rule  and 
individual  attention  must  be  giv- 
en to  determine  rations.  Preg- 
nant dogs  are  given  extra  feed 
and  vitamins. 

Before  a  pet  is  admitted  to  the 
kennels,  the  owner  must  show 
proof  that  inoculations  are  up  to 
date  and  hepatitis,  rabies  and 
distemper  shots  have  been  giv- 
en. 

Many  people  have  a  tendency 
to  sometimes  be  overconcerned 
with  their  dogs,  but  Annetta 
feels  that  anyone  who  is  going 
to  board  their  dog  at  a  kennel 
should  ask  to  see  the  kennels 
and  also  inquire  about  the  treat- 
ment the  dog  will  receive. 

A  Good  Kennel 

There  is  a  real  demand  for 
good  kennels  where  people  can 
leave  their  dogs  and  in  a  good 
kennel,  there  is: 

1.  Clean  facilities  and  a  clean 
smell 

2.  A  separate  cage  for  each  pet 

3.  Facilities  to  give  the  dog  ex- 
ercise and  fresh  air 

4.  Attention  paid  to  each  dog. 
Annetta  and  Leon  Le  Clerc 

have  made  sure  that  the  pets  left 
with  them  are  comfortable  and 


the  special  feeling  they  have  for 
animals  ensures  a  pet  getting 
that  very  important  "tender,  lov- 
ing care"  at  the  Bow  Wow  Inn. 

Cats,  too,  will  soon  be  ac- 
comodated at  their  kennels. 
When  the  buildings  are  finished, 
they  will  be  able  to  keep  24  dogs 
and  about  the  same  number  of 
cats.  The  cats  will  be  boarded 
upstairs  and  will  also  have  ac- 
cess to  runs  for  exercise  and 
fresh  air. 


The  Bow  Wow  Inn  building 
has  been  a  unique  project  for  the 
Farmstead  Development  Depart- 
ment but  the  special  feeling  that 
Annetta  and  Leon  Le  Clerc  have 
for  animals  —  their  know-how, 
patience  and  kindness  in  taking 
care  of  other  people's  pets  —  all 
of  this  has  been  integrated  into 
the  building  to  really  make  it  a 
place  where  anyone  can  confi- 
dently leave  their  pet. 


At  the  Sylvan  Lake  Barbecue  —  Ray  Ferguson,  Sylvan  Lake  Agent;  Gordon 
Gimbel,  Petroleum  Marketing  Supervisor;  Dickie  Ferguson  (The  Gal  Behind 
the  Gallons  at  Sylvan  Lake);  and  Cliff  Pilkey,  Information  Service  Manager. 

HI  BARBECUES 


An  Outstanding  Success 

The  barbecues  to  honor  19  of 
United  Farmers  Petroleum 
Agents  with  20  years  or  more 
service  were  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess. Thousands  of  Albertans 
(who  consumed  almost  10,000 
hamburgers)  turned  out  to  honor 
their  respective  agents  (who  had 
an  accumulated  service  record 


of  over  500  years). 

Regardless  of  "staggering 
statistics,"  the  tremendous  con- 
geniality shown  by  the  member- 
owners  of  United  Farmers  at  the 
barbecues  was  an  outstanding 
testimonial  to  the  many  years  of 
good,  efficient  petroleum  ser- 
vice that  the  Agents  who  were 
being  honored  had  given  and  are 
continuing  to  give. 
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Take  Time  for  Safety 


Agriculture  is  the  leading  primary  industry  in 
Canada,  and  employs  some  500,000  farm 
workers. 

With  the  increased  use  of  power  equipment, 
commercial  fertilizers,  weed  killers  and 
insecticides,  the  farmer  is  exposed  to  as 
many  hazards  to  personal  health  and  safety 
as  the  industrial  worker. 

The  industrial  worker  is  subject  to  compre- 
hensive safety  laws  and  co-ordinated  acci- 
dent prevention  programs.  The  farmer  is  not. 
Consequently,  the  fatality  and  injury  rates  in 
rural  Canada  are  markedly  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

Farming  is  a  physically  hazardous  occupa- 
tion these  days.  The  farmer  operates  compli- 
cated machinery,  handles  livestock  and 
heavy  supplies  and  potent  chemicals.  He  is 
subjected  to  dust,  heat,  cold,  rain,  snow  and 
sun. 

The  farmer  is  basically  a  business  man  but 
he  must  also  be  a  mechanic,  a  trouble 
shooter,  a  carpenter  and  a  handyman.  In  no 
other  occupation  is  one  person  faced  with 
such  a  variety  of  hazards,  which  explains,  in 
part,  why  farming  is  the  nation's  third  most 
dangerous  industry. 

Other  industries  have  long  used  personal 
protective  equipment  to  minimize  worker 
injuries.  Many  farm  injuries  can  be  prevented 
or  reduced  in  severity  by  the  use  of  safety 
equipment.  Hard  hats,  safety  boots,  heavy 
duty  gloves,  chemical  or  petroleum  resistant 
gloves,   respirators,   dusk  masks,  mono- 


goggies,  chipper  goggles,  welder's  helmets 
and  face  shields  are  some  of  the  items  which 
farmers  should  consider  essential  to  their 
personal  safety. 

Wearing  this  equipment  tends  to  prevent 
injury,  but  the  hazard  still  remains  a  danger. 
If  possible,  it  is  better  to  remove  a  hazard 
than  to  try  and  safeguard  against  it  by  means 
of  special  clothing  or  equipment. 

Farm  Tractors 

Each  year  some  90  Canadians  are  killed  and 
approximately  800  others  are  injured,  many 
permanently,  in  accidents  involving  farm 
tractors.  This  sobering  information  was 
released  by  the  Canadian  Safety  Council. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  75%  reduction  in  the 
severity  of  farm  tractor  accidents  could  be 
realized  if  the  machines  were  equipped  with 
protective  frames  or  crush  resistant  cabs  and 
seat  belts  were  worn. 

The  operator  can  do  much  to  prevent 
overturn,  or  any  other  tractor  accident,  by 
observing  the  following  basic  rules. 

.  .  .Avoid  operating  on  steep  slopes  and  stay 
clear  of  ditches,  embankments,  etc. 

...Drive  slowly  on  rough  surfaces  and 
slopes  or  when  visibility  is  poor  —  such  as 
through  tall  grass. 

...Keep  guards  and  shields  in  place  and 
shut  off  powerbefore  unclogging  or  servicing 
machinery. 

. .  .Don't  use  "boy-sized"  tractors  for  "Man- 
sized"  jobs. 


power 


chain  saws 


